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NEWSPAPERS 


Published in Pennsylvania prior to the Revolution. 
CONTINCED FROM PAGE 174. 
{Extracted from Thomas’s History of Printing, 1810} 


GERMAN NEWSPAPERS, 
Printed in Philadelphia previously to the year 1775. 


A newspaper in the German language was published, 
weekly, in Philadelphia, as early as May 1743. The 
printer of it was Joseph Crellius, who first lived in Mar- 
ket street, but during this year removed to Arch street, 
where the paper was, probably, printed and published 
several years. In November 1743, Crellins advertised 
in the Pennsylvania Journal, that he had opened his 
“Winter Evening German School, and continued to 
print his WeeklyGerman Newspaper,” the title of which 
1 am informed, was The High Dutch Pennsylvania Jour- 
nal. I have not been able to procure a copy of this 
newspaper, but I believe it was the first that was printed 
in Philadelphia in the German language. 

By an advertisement in The Pennsylvania Gazette of 
September, 1751, I find there was at that time, “A 
Dutch and English Gazette, containing the freshest Ad- 
vices, foreign and domestic, with other entertaining 
and useful Matters in loth Languages, adapted to the 
Convenience of such as incline to learn either,” printed 
*‘at the German Printing-Office, in Arch-street; price 
five shillings per annum.”’—‘‘At the same place Copper- 
plate Printing was performed in the best manner.” The 
name of the publisher of this paper is not mentioned; 
but, it is supposed to be Gotthan Armbruster. 

A press for the German language was established in 
this city as early as 1755, and probably before this time, 
at the expense of a society in London, formed for the 
benevolent purpose of “ promoting religious knowledge 
among the German emigrants in Pennsylvania.” School 
books and religious tracts in the German language were 
printed at this press; and, in order to convey, with the 
greater facility, political and other information to the 
German citizens, a newspaper was published at this 
establishment. The title of this paper I have not been 
able to ascertain; nor whether it was the paper before 
mentioned. I am, however, inclined to think, that the 
old paper was discontinued, and that this was a new es- 
tablishment. It was printed by Anthony Armbruster. 

The reverend doctor William Smith, provost of the 
college at Philadelphia, was agent for the English so- 
ciety, and had the direction of the press, and of the 
newspaper. 

Formal complaints having been made to the house of 
assembly respecting the official conduct of William 
Moore, esq. president of the court of common pleas for 
the county of Chester, the assembly applied to the go- 
vernor to remove him from office. Moore, in his vindi- 
cation, presented ‘a humble address” to the governor, 
which was expressed in terms that proved offensive to 
the assembly. It was published bth in the Gazette and 
in the Journal; and, application was made to doctor 
Smith to publish a German translation of it in the Ger- 
man newspaper, with which he complied. The house 
of assembly considered this address as a high reflection 
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on the proceedings of their body, and resolved that “it 
was a libel.” 

The assembly were desirous of discovering the author 
of the German translation. They were suspicious of 
doctor Smith; the three printers of newspapers and se- 
veral other persons, were summoned to give their testi- 
mony before the assembly. Hall and Bradford, printers 
of the English newspapers knew nothing of the German 
translation and were dismissed. Armbruster was interro- 
gated; and committed to the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms, for a contempt to the house in prevaricating in his 
testimony, and refusing to answer a question put to him; 
but he was the next day discharged, on his asking par- 
don, giving direct answers, and paying fees. 

The reverend doctor Smith, the editor of the German 
paper, and judge Moore, were on the 6th of January, 
1758, apprehended and brought before the house. 
Moore was charged by the assembly with maladministra- 
tion in his office ss a magistrate, and with writing and 
publishing the address. In respect to the first charge, 
he denied the jurisdiction of the house; at the same time 
declaring his desire to obtain an impartial hearing before 
the governor, the usual tribunal in such cases; Or, before 
a court of justice, where he could be acquitted or con- 
demned by his peers. To the second charge he ac- 
knowledged that he wrote and published the address to 
the governor, and claimed a right todo it. He was im- 
prisoned for refusing to acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
the house, and for writing the address. Doctor Smith 
was also committed for printing and publishing the ad- 
dress, although he pleaded “that the same} thing had 
been done four weeks before by Franklin and Hall, 
printers to the house, in the Pennsylvania Gazette; and 
afterward, by Bradford, printer of the Pennsylvania 
Journal; neither of whom had been molested.” 


The house, by two resolves, fixed the nature of the 
crime, and their own authority to try it. Smith, before 
he left the house, offered to appeal to the king in coun- 
cil; but this was not taken notice of by the assembly. It 
was intimated to Smith that he could es¢ape confinement 
only by making satisfactory acknowledgment to the 
house; to this he replied, “that he thought it his duty to 
keep the Dutch press as free as any other press in the 
province; and, as-he was conscious of no offence against 
the house, his lips should never give his heart the lie; 
there being no punishment, which they could inflict, 
half so terrible to him as the thought of forfeiting his ve- 
racity and good name with the world.” He spoke more 
to the same purpose, which was so highly approved by 
a large audience, that on this occasion had crowded in- 
to the hall of the assembly, as to produce a burst of ap- 
plause. Some gentlemen who gave this token of their 
approbation, were taken into custody, examined, repri- 
manded and discharged. Smith and Moore determined 
to petition the king for redress.* 

Another German paper was established about the year * 
1759, by Miller and Weiss, conveyancers, the others be- 
ing discontinued. It was printed for them about two 
years by Armbruster, and then discontinued. 





* See American Magazine for January, 1758.—See 
also, Journals of the house of assembly of Pennsylvania 
for 1757 and 1758. 
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Anthony Armbruster in 1762, began a new German 
paper, and published it weekly several years in Arch 
street. 

H. Miller’s German paper was commenced also in 
1762. And for some time there were two German and 
two English newspapers published in Philadelphia. 


Der Cochentliche hladelphitche 
Staatbote. 


This newspaper was first published in the German 
language at Philadelphia, in January, 1762, printed by 
Henry Miller, with German types, very similar to, though 
handsomer than English blacks. It was, as occasion re- 
quired, printed on a whole or half sheet of foolscap; 
the size of the paper was, afterward, enlarged to a crown 
sheet. The day of publication, at first, was Monday, but 
it was frequently changed. 

In 1775, the paper was enlarged to a demy size, and 
published twice a weck, on Tuesday and Friday. In 
1776, only once a week, on Tuesdays, at 6s. per annum. 

In 1765, a cut of a postman on horseback, was intro- 
duced into the title; the postman was on a gallop, and 
held in his left hand a newspaper, on which appeared 
the word “ Nove.” 

In 1768, the title was altered to ‘* Pennsylvanische 
Staatsbote,” in English, Pennsylvania Postboy. 

In 1775, the cut was omitted, and the paper entitled, 
Henrich Miller’s Pennsylvanischer Staatsbote. With this 
alteration in the title, it was printed until the British 
army took possession of the city in 1777; the publica- 
tion of it was then suspended, but was revived soon af- 
ter that army evacuated Philadelphia, and continued till 
May, 1779, when the publisher retired from business, 
and the Postboy was no longer issued from the press. 

Beside these, I believe there were one or two other 
German newspapers published for a short time in Phila- 
delphia, before 1775; but, my most diligent inquiries 
after an account of them have been unsuccessful. 

Styner and Cist began a German paper in 1775, but 
for want of proper encouragement it was soon relin- 
quished. 

James Robertson, who before 1775, printed at Alba- 
ny; and, afterward, at Norwich and New York, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, whilst the British army occupied 
the city, a paper entitled, “The Royal Gazette.” 


MAGAZINES, &c. 


PUBLISHED IN PHILADELPHIA BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 
I. 

The General Magazine, and Historical Chronicle, for all 
the British Plantations in America.—12s. per annum. 
12imo. 

This was published monthly. No. 1, appeared in 
January, 1741. It has for a frontispiece, the prince of 
Wales’ coronet and feather, with the motto, Jch Dien. 
It was published only six months. 

Imprint—“ Philadelphia: Printed and sold by Benja- 
min Franklin.” 

IT. 

The American Magazine, or a Monthly View of the Bri- 

tish Colonies. 

First published January, 1741. Foolscap 8vo. forty 
eight pages. 12s. per annum. 

Imprint—“ Philadelphia: Printed and sold by Andrew 
Bradford.” 

This work was edited by, and published for, John 
Webbe, who having issued the prospectus from the 
American Mercury of November 6, 1740, gave offence 
to Benjamin Franklin, and produced a short, but smart 
paper war between Franklin, Webbe and Bradford. 
Webbe had employed Bradford to print the work.— 
Franklin asserted that it had previously been engaged 
to him. This was contradicted by Webbe; but he ac- 
knowledged he had conversed with Franklin on the 
subject, who had given to him in writing the terms on 











which he would print and publishit. The consequence 

was, that Franklin began the Magazine above mention- 

ed, and published it 2 month sooner than Webbe could 
bring his forward. 

I cannot find that Bradford and Webbe printed more 
than two numbers of this work. 

Ill. 

The American Magazine, or Monthly Chronicle for the 
British Colonies. By a Society of Gentlemen. Veri- 
tatis Cultores Fraudis Inimici. Price 12s. per an- 
num. 

This Magazine was first published October, 1757. Im- 
print—* Philadelphia: Printed by William Bradford.” 

It was discontinued soon after the appearance of The 
New American Magazine, printed January, 1758, by 
Parker, and edited by Nevil, at Woodbridge. I cannot 
find that Bradford published more than three numbers. 

IV. 
The Penny Post. 

This was a small work of a few pages 12mo. published 
for a short time by Benjamin Mecom, in 1769. I have 
not seena copy of it. His design was to print it week- 
ly; butit came from the press in an irregular manner. 


The American Magazine. 

Was published monthly, through the year 1769, for 
its author Lewis Nichola; each number contained forty- 
eight pages. To this Magazine were subjoined the 
transactions of the American Philosophical Society, of 
which Nicola wasa member. The work was begun and 
ended with the year. It was printed in octavo, price 
13s. per annum. 

Nicola was born at Rochelle, in France, and educated 
in Ireland. He had some appointment in the British 
army, but quitted it. He was the author of one or more 
small military treatises, written about the commence- 
ment of our revolution, to which he was friendly. He 
obtained military rank in Pennsylvania, and eventually 
became a general officer in the militia. 

VI. 
The Royal Spiritual Magazine, or the Christian’s Grand 
Treasury. 

This work was begun in 1771, and published month- 
ly, for a few months only, by John Mac Gibbons, in 
Front street, between Arch and Race streets. 

Vu. 
The Pennsylvania Magazine, or American Monthly Mu- 
seum. 

This magazine was first published in January, 1775, 
by Robert Aitken. The celebrated Thomas Paine, au- 
thor of Common Sense, &c. was one of the principal 
compilers and writers of the Museum. It was a work 
of merit; each number contained forty-eight pages, oc- 
tavo, with an engraving. The war puta period to it. 

Aitken contracted with Paine to furnish, monthly, for 
this work, a certain quantity of original matter; but he 
often found it difficult to prevail on Paine to comply 
with his engagement. 

On one of the occasions, when Paine had neglected to 
supply the materials for the Magazine, within a short 
time of the day of publication, Aitken went to his lodg- 
ings, and complained of his neglecting to fulfil his con- 
tract. Paine heard him patiently, and coolly answered, 
**You shall have them in time.” Aitken expressed 
some doubts on the subject, and insisted on Paine’s ac- 
companying him and proceeding immediately to busi- 
ness, as the workmen were waiting for copy. He ac- 
cordingly went home with Aitken, and was soon seated 
at the table with the necessary apparatus, which always 
included a glass, and a decanter of brandy. Aitken ob- 
served, “ he would never write without that.” The 
first glass put him in a train of thinking; Aitken feared 
the second would disqualify him, or render him untract- 
able; but it only illuminated his intellectual system; and 
when he had swallowed the third glass, he wrote with 
great rapidity, intelligence and precision; and his ideas 
appeared to flow faster than he could commit them to 
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paper. What he penned from the inspiration of the 
brandy, was perfectly fit for the press without any alter- 
ation, or correction. * 

GERMANTOWN. 

A public Journal was printed in the German lan- 
guage, at Germantown, as early as the summer of 1739, 
by Christopher Sower. The title of it Englished, was 

The Pennsylvania German Recorder of Events. 

At first this paper was printed quarterly at three shil- 
lings per annum; it was, afterward, published monthly, 
and was continued till about the year 1744. This was, 
undoubtedly, the first newspaper printed in the German 
language in America. 


Germantanner Zeitung, 


Germantown Gazette. 

This Gazette was printed by Christopher Sower, jun. | 
and, probably, as a substitute for the Germantown Re- | 
corder, which had been published by his father. It 
was a weekly paper, and commenced about 1744. As 
an appendage to it, Sower for some time published, eve- 
ry fortnight, a small Magazine of eight 8vo. pages, con- 
taining, chiefiy, moral and religious essays; with which, 
it is said, he supplied his newspaper customers gratis. 
The Zeitung was, I believe, continued until the trou- 
bles occasioned by the war obliged the publisher to drop 
it. It had an extensive circulation among the Germans 
settled in Pennsylvania. | 





LANCASTER. 

A newspaper in the English and German languages 
was published in Lancaster by Miller and Holland, in | 
January 1751. What the title of it was, I cannot learn, 
nor the time at which it was discontinued. 

Lahn, Albright and Stumer published a newspaper in 
English and German, before the revolutionary war, and 
for a short time after its commencement. 

Francis Bailey published a paper in English soon after 
the beginning of the war. He, afterward, removed to 
Philadelphia, and published the Freeman’s Journal. 





* Aitken was a man of truth, and of an irreproachable 
character. This anecdote came from him some years 
before his death. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


The following extracts are made from an inte- 


resting discourse delivered before the Penn Society on | 


the 24th October last, entitled ‘‘Sketches of the Primi- 
tive Settlements on the River Delaware.” 


By James N. Barker, esq. 
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Sir Samuel Argal until 1612, nor Lord De la War him- 
self until 1610, : 

But whatever may be the ground of those claims, it is 
at least certain, that, as early as 1609, Henry Hudson, an 
Englishman, but in the service of Holland, a few days 
before he discovered the noble stream that bears his 
name, remarked “the white sandy shore” of our capes. 
Fearful of the shoals that crowded the mouth of a bay, 
to explore which he conceived it was necessary to have 
‘fa small pinnasse,” and after actually striking ground 
once, he bore away with his good ship the ‘‘HalfeMoone” 
which might have taken possession, if it did not, leaving 
our nameless stream to receive its title perhaps from an 
accident. 

Nine years afterward, in 1618, Lord Delawar, on his 
voyage from Virginia to England, died, opposite the 
mouth of the river, which thence it is thought, received 
his name. 

In 1621, although the Delaware was considered a part 
of Virginia, the French and Dutch were permitted to 
trade with the natives, but no European settlements 
were made on its shore. 

In 1623, Captain Kornelis Jacobse Mey, despatched 
by the Holland West India company under the sanction 
of the States General, who founded their claim to the 
sovereignty of the soil upon the discovery of Hudson, 
landed at the entrance of our bay, selected as the fairest 
and most fruitful part of the New-Netherlands. The 
Dutch commander gave the name of Kornelis to the 
southern, and Mey to the northern cape, and, sailing up 
the virgin stream, made the first settlement of Europeans 
known with certainty to have taken place on our river: 
this was at Fort Nassau, erected on the Sasackan at a 
point on the eastern bank of the Delaware, a few miles 
below Coaquenak, now Philadelphia: the place was 
called by the natives J'echaacho, and is in the vicinity of 
the town of Gloucester. Le 

It has been said that the Swedes and Fins visited the 
Delawarggss early at least as 1627, but it is not thought 
they made any permanent settlements there until 1629. 

In 1628, while the Dutch yet held Fort Nassau, a lit- 
tle fresh water river, according to Stuyvesant, was dis- 
covered on the opposite side of the Delaware, and named 
by them Schuylkil, that is hidden-creek; at the mouth of 
which the Swedes subsequently erected a fort bearing 
one of the Indian names of the river, Manaitung. 

In 1629, the Heer Godyn made purchases of land, from 


\ the natives, at their village on the southwest corner of 


the bay, extending ‘from Cape Hinloop to the mouth of 
the river,” and in the following year being joined with 
Bloemart, purchased an additional tract from the Narati- 
con chiefs at Cape Mey, extending sixteen miles along 
the opposite shore. Being now associated with the pa- 


The history of our river commences at a much earlier | troon Vanrenselaer and others, an effort was made to co- 


date than is generally imagined. ‘*There was of very | 


early and ancient times (the beginning whereof is not 
known) a settlement and plantations on the Delaware, 
made and planted and inhabited by christians of the 
Swedish nation: and afterwards held and inhabited, in 
the year 1609, and for many years after, by christians 
under the dominion of the States General of Holland,” 
says one of high authority. ‘The said river, was in the 
primitive tyme likewise possessed and a colony planted; 
and after this, in the year 1623, the fforte Nassaw was 
built,” observes another of exalted station, A third claim 
is made by an English author, who distinctly asserts, that 
about the year 1588, Sir Walter Raleigh seated and left, 
at the creek near the southern cape, thirty men and four 
pieces of ordnance; and that, in the year 1608, the Ba- 
ron De la War, governor of Virginia, by Sir Thomas 
Dale and Sir Samuel Argal, took possession and afturn- 
ment of the land and its Indian kings. Unfortunately, 
however, for this pretension to antiquity, it does not ap- 
pear from any historical evidence, that Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh ever was in America; and Stith, the historian of 
Virginia, is of opinion he was not. Besides, Sir Tho- 
mas Dale did not come to the new world until 1611, nor 





lonise the South River by Godyn, who had already given 
his name to the bay. At the creek on which Lewes now 


| stands, called Hoerne Kill, and extending perhaps to 


Boompjees Hoek, a settlement was effected; and 
place heretofore called Cannaresse by the natives, an 
by the Dutch by names scarcely to be pronounced, re- 
ceived from the proprietor the poetical title of —_ 
endael, or Valley of Swans. Under the direction of t e 
company, in the same year, 1630, the gallant and a 
prising Pieterz de Vries, artillery master, sailed from t he 
Texel with the colonists, and arriving safely in ape a $ 
bay, built Fort Opland, to protect the valley of the 
swans. Authorities differ as to the precise situation 
of this fort; whether it occupied the spot — 
Lewes stands, or was fixed at Boompjee s Hoek, — _ 
the opinion of some is the same with Swanendact; ™ 
whether indeed it was not built in the following y a . 
1631, to protect his contemplated whale Se : _ 
fort, however, was built, and is described as a ho mer 
rounded with palisadoes, but without parapet, tes rom 
once their fortress, house of commerce, and place - 
dezvous. ‘The fate of this little colony has —_— pr = 
lancholy celebrity to the spot. De Vries having 
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peared from the face of the earth, and circumstances 
alone lead us to guess that it once flourished on the bank 
of Salem creek! 

The planting of this colony did not commence until 
about 1640. The Dutch of New-Netherland, although 
Holland had formally yielded her pretensions to Eng- 
land, taking advantage of the internal commotions then 
commencing in the British kingdom, tenaciously held 
on to their possessions, and, being occasionally aided by 
their new rivals the Swedes against a common enemy, 
gave the English colonists much trouble. Some Swe- 
dish soldiers had even dared to take possession of the 
abandoned fort and mine of Eriwomec, in order, as Plan- 
tagenet writes, *‘to cross the Dutch of Manhatoes and 
undersell them.” “ Since my return,” observes Master % 
Evelyn in an epistle to the Countess Palatine in Eng- 
land—“ eighteen Swedes are settled in the province, and 
sometimes siz Dutch doe in a boat trade without fear.” 
Against a confederacy so —— what could stand? 
The gallant and accomplished Ployden was despoiled 
of his dominion—the Empire of New-Albion, with its 
wholesome government and laws, fell—at what particu- 
lar period history has not deigned to tell, and-has scarce- 
ly left aname behind, even in a brief note on the page 
of a provincial record. 

After the catastrophe at Swanendael, the Dutch had 
again gradually obtained footing on the shores of Zuydt 
riviere, and, as early as 1638, we are informed by the 


for Europe, the commander of the place, with a ridicu- 
lous ostentation, erecteda pillar near the fort bearing the 
arms of their High Mightinesses emblazoned on a plate 
of tin, as the sign of Dutch sovereignty over the land. 
One of the natives, not understanding the sacredness of 
the symbol, converted the metal to his own use. This 
indignity could not be borne with patience by the com- 
mander, the silly Gillis Osset, who imprudently urged 
his complaints and demands with such vehemence and 
importunity, that the harassed and perplexed tribe 
brought him the head of the dilinquent. It is hoped 
that the commander repented his folly; but for this he 
had but brieftime. The relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased chief, effected, soon after, a surprise of the gar- 
rison, and in one hour the Dutch ceased to exist on the 
South river. 

De Vries, on his return from Holland, in December 
1632, in answer to his joyous salute to the fort, met only 
a mournful silence, which too truly informed him of the 
fate of his countrymen. He passed up the river, now a 
cheerless solitude, fort Nassau opposite Coaquenaku and 
the island 4quekanasua, having been for some time aban- 
doned. Above Nassau, at the mouth of the Timmerkil, 
now Cooper’s Creek, was seated a tribe of Indians, who 
invited him to enter the stream. He might have com- 
plied, and doubtless would have fallen a victim to their 
treachery, (for they were of the sanguinary race of the 
Sankhicans,) but for the timely warning, humanely given 
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him by one of the tribe. Need it be added that the 
generous individual was of that sex bounteously bestow- 
ed upon the wayfarcr man, in city or in desert, to be his 
solace and his safeguard—Woman! whom even her na- 
tive wilderness cannot always render wild, nor a life of 
savage association deprive of her innate softness!—The 
fame of the amiable princess of the Powhatan is deserv- 
edly dear to us; shall we not gratefully cherish the me- 
mory of our own, though nameless heroine of the Le- 
nape Wihittuc? 

De Vries, after proceeding to Virginia for nrovisions, 
returned to Europe, and the Indians wereieft once 
more, sole monarchs of the country. Not a trace re- 
mained of the Dutch settlements during this their first 
era; and so completely was even their name obliterated, 
that, in the map of Novum Belgium by De Lact, publish- 
ed in his Novus Orais, 1633, but for the names of the 
capes, and the river, it could not be inferred that a Hol- 
lander had ever been in the land of the Minquas and 
Naraticons. 

The crown of England, it is well known, from the 
year 1498, when Cabot sailed along the coast from New- 
foundland as far south as the 38th degree of north lati- 
tude, had claimed the country by right of discovery; and 
the first James or Charles granted a commission to Sir 
Edmund Ployden, to plant and possess an extensive ter- 
ritory including the North and South rivers. SirEdmund, 
who was created Earl Palatine of Nova Albion, formed 
a company of viscounts, barons, baronets, knights, gen- 
tlemen and adventurers; and this goodly band, or a part 
of them, underjthe style of “the Albion knights of the 
conversion of (the) twenty-three kings (of Charles ri- 
ver,)” actually commenced their settlements, here in 
our very neighbourhood. A fort was begun at Eriwo- 
mec, or Pensouken in New-Jersey, of which no more trace 
remains, than of the gold mine it was to protect. Even 
the sites of the majority of those places can only be con- 
jectured: Roymount was the present Lewes, and Rich- 
neck lay probably somewhere between Salem and Al- 
loway’s creeks in Jersey. Of other spots settled or in- 
tended to be, as little is now remembered; such as Kil- 
dorpy, near the falls of Charles’ river; or Belville, the 
seat of a descendant of kings, Beauchamp Plantagenet, 
one of the Knights companions, who was “ admitted as 
the familiar” of the Earl Palatine, and had cabined” 
with him for seven years among the Indians. Nay, the 
very chosen residence of the Earl himself, the metropo- 
lis of his empire—Watcessi—where seventy Albion sub- 
jects were once seated, has for ever, like Troy, disap- 





Swedish historian of New-Sweden, Acrelius, had erect- 
ed a fort at Hoerne-Kil. 

In the year 1638, the first appearance of the Swedes 
is said to have taken place, when, in pious fulfilment of 


the design of Gustavus Adolphus, his illustrious daught- 


er, aided by the counsels of her chancellor, the excellent 
Oxenstierna, determined to attempt the establishing a 
colony on our river. Landing at Cape Inloop, from the 
beauty and fertility of the place, the Swedes named the 
spot on which they first set their feet, Paradiset. 

From this period the history of the Swedes and 
Dutch on our bay and river, becomes so blended, that 
it will be necessary hereafter to view them as they pro- 
ceed in their settlements, together. 

The town of Christina Harbour, and Christina Fort, 
were the first places erected by the Swedes, and in the 
year of their arrival, 1638. They stood at a place called 
by the natives Hopohaccan, on the north of the stream 
Minquaas, sometimes called Suspecough, and not far 
from its mouth. The stream also received the name of 
Christina, which it still retains, and a village of some an- 
tiquity, further up the creek, is yet called Christina.—\ 
But the fort and the primitive town of Christina Harbour 
have disappeared: happily, however, for the antiquary, 
an accurate draught of both, by the engineer Lindstrom, 
is preserved in the Nya Swerige of Campanius, who fur- 
nishes besides a minute account of its capture in 1655 by 
the Dutch under Stuyvesant, after a siege of fourteen 
days, and which completed the subjugation of the coun- 
try. The Swedish traveller Kalm, who visited this spot 
in 1748, had presented to him by the reverend Mr. Tran- 
berg, minister of the Swedish church at Wilmington, an 
old Swedish silver coin of Christina, found among axes, 
shovels, and other things, at the depth of about three feet 
under ground, by some workmen, who in the preceding 
summer were throwing up a redoubt to protect the place 
from an expected attack by the French and Spaniards. 
The new fortification, as Mr. Tranberg informed Kalm, 
was on the same spot which the old one had occupied; 
Kalm adds, that it is nearly three miles from that point, 
by the course of the stream, to its mouth. 

On the island of Jenna Kong once stood the town of 
New Gothenberg, the metropolis of the Swedish Ameri- 
can Empire, as it has been pleasantly denominated by a 
learned member of our society. Nya Gotheborg had its 
church, consecrated by Dr. Campanius in 1646; tts fort, 
and its palace. Upon this island all the principal free- 
men had their dwellings and plantations. It was in the 
splendid palace of Printzhoff, the first governor Printz 
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had concluded treaties with the natiye lords of the soil, | ment at Rypert Landet or Manathaan, near Christina 
which, under his successor Risingh, were revived with | Creek, below which, some miles, between two nameless 
the assembled Sakimen in 1654—the very year before | streams, lies the town of Straws Wijk. : 
Nya Gotheborg, with all its glories, was demolished by View Causland, by its appearance a place of consider- 
the Dutch. According to Campanius, New Gotheborg | able importance, on the old map of 1655, covers the 
was totally “destroyed.” It is gratifying, however, to | site of the present Newcastle. Du Simitiere places a 
learn from William Penn himself, that on his arrival, the | town of View Castel above Christina; and another Miew 
Swedes had a church, perhaps the ancient edifice, yet | Castle al Sand hoek, at the very mouth of the Delaware; 
standing at Tinicum. and at the same time gives fort Kasimir its proper loca- 

“At Mocoponaca,” says Campanius, (on the stream of | tion, which is making three New Castles out of one, for 
that name) “there were some houses built, and after- | fort Kasimer was unquestionably the Niew Causland 
wards a ft.” This became the old Upland of the | of Lindstrom and the Nieuw Castel of Campanius and 

Swedes, called subsequently by Penn, from the birth | others. :! ’ 
place of his friend Pearson, Chester. The place at which the Dutch erected Fort Kasimer, 

Korsholm Fort, abandoned, and burned by the Indians, | says Campanius, was called (by the Indians, it is presum- 
after Governor Printz returned to Sweden, stood in Pas- | ed,) Sand hocken, and was on the south, as Christina fort 
saiung, the domain of the commander Sven, perhaps at | was on the north of the Minquaas or Mingoes creek, call- 
Wicacoa. t was from the sons of Sven (Sven Swner) | ed by the Swedes Christina. It was in 1651, that the 

William Penn purchased the ground on which Philadel- | Dutch were suffered by the Swedish governor Printz, 
phia is now built. who contented himself with timidly protesting against 

Manaiung fortilen, was a handsome little fort built of | the measure, to possess themselves of this key to New 
hickory logs, with sand and stones filled in between, and | Sweden. In 1654, the successor of Printz, governor 
palisadoes cut very sharp at the top; and, like the other | Risingh, obtained possession of the fort, either by treach- 
forts, was mounted with cannon. It was placed near the | ery or by storm, for the historians disagree on this point, 
mouth of the river called by the natives Manaiung, or | when it received the new title of The Fort of the Holy 

Menajakse, and perhaps Mitabacong or Matinacong; by | Trinity, and was placed under the command of Sven, 
the Dutch Schuylkil, and by the Swedes Skiarkilen and | schute, lord of Passaiung. In the following year it was 
Lindskilen. the first place of strength obliged to yield to the con- 

Nya Wasa and Gripsholm are laid down on some of | queror Stuyvesant, and was afterwards called Fort Wieu 
the old maps as fortified places. Ebeling supposes they | 4mstel. The account by Campanius of these transac- 
were on the Schuylkill, but Du Simitiere places them on | tions is interesting, and his book contains besides an en- 
the Delaware, between Nya Gothenborg and the Schuyl- | graved view of the fort itself under its Swedish title of 
kill, Campanius, however, assigns them a station be-| T'refalldigheets Forte. 

tween the Schuylkill, and a stream north of Tinicum, To regain the command of the Delaware, after the 
Gripsholm near the Delaware, and Nya Wasa some dis- | erection by the Dutch of fort Kasimir, the Swedes chose 
tance up the Schuylkil, probably about the point a little | a point further down and on the opposite side of the ri- 
below Bartram’s Botanic Garden. It is difficult to fix | ver, a little below the present Salem Creek, on which 
the latter with any certainty, for but a single stream | to buildafort. The place is mentioned in the old maps. 
above Tinicum is laid down on the maps, called by | and books as Oitsessing, Asamahoning, and Varchens kil. 
Lindstrom, the only one who gives it a name, Jenna | The fort was called E/fsborg, or Elsenburg, after a town 
Kongz Kilen. Nya Wasa may therefore have been situ- | of that name in Sweden. But the garrison met here 
ated even below the present Cobb’s Creek. with an enemy, not quite so unexpected, perhaps, as it 

Chincessing, or Kinsessing, Campanius informs us, was | proved irresistible; and were actually driven out by a 

called the New fort, and its title sufficiently indicates its | foe which history will blush to introduce except by a 
location. But, in the words of the Swedish writer, | periphrasis, in which the world may be informed that 
“This was no fort, but good strong log houses, built of | the discomfited soldiers left to the abandoned fortress. 

hard hickory; two stories high; which was a fort good | the opprobrious title of musquetoesborg. 

and strong enough to secure themselves from the In- This may be considered the last of this series, unless. 
dians.” He Adds that the governor had settled five free- | we include the intrenchments, which we are informed, 
men there, who derived a comfortable living from til- | were thrown up by the Europeans, at Point-no-point, in 
lage: this was then the population of the township of | the vicinity of this city, near Trenton in Jersey, and at 


Kingsessing. other places along the river, as defences against the rov- 
Many other settlements were made, and the old maps | ing war parties of the Five nations. 


of Campanius and Lindstrom are crowded with Dutch [ Zo be continued. } 
and Swedish names of places on both sides of the Dela- 

ware. Du Simitiere places Schonberg immediately north 
of the Schuylkill, and Molwehl next above, about the 
site of Philadelphia. 

Finlandt, called by the natives Chamassung, inhabited 
by Fins, was situated, says Campanius, two and a half 
miles north of Christina fort. Meulendael, according to 
Du Simitiere and Ogibly, was between Uplandt and 
New Gothenberg. Lapananel was next below Finiandt. 
There was besides a Swedish settlement at Olof Stilles 
place, called Techoherassi, in the neighbourhood of Tini- 
cum; another at Karakung, where they had a water- 
mill, but the situation of which is unknown; and a third 
at Mechacanzia in New Jersey, near the falls, and next 
below the place called Sankicans. 

There was a Swedish village, as Ebeling remarks from 
Campanius, at Wicacoa, where they had a church with 
its loop holes for defence, as early as 1669; and from an 
expression of the latter it might be inferred that Wica- 
coa and Passaiung were the same. In Lindstrom’s map, 
the two places are laid down as exclusively occupying 
a much greater extent than the entire ground plot of 
Philadelphia and its liberties. The Dutch had a settle- 











































We observe by the Brownsville Galaxy, that Messrs. 
Johnson, Smith and Snowden, have just finished at that 
place anew Steam Boat, called the Monongahela. She 
is intended to ply between Pittsburg and Brownsville, 
when the state of water will admit. She is of light draft 
andwill most probably run regularly throughout the year. 
The first trip was to be made on the 27th. We wish the 
proprietors success. 

Easton, Pa. March 7.—A boat, containing 400 barrels 
of whiskey, equal in weight to 600 bbls. of flour, under 
the command of capt. James Connor was safely landed 
at Philadelphia, last week. We believe this is the largest 
load of whiskey which ever descended the Delaware 
from this place. —Sent. 

Died, on Friday, 8th ult. at his late residence in West- 
moreland county, Pa. Joun Scutt, Esq. inthe 63d year 
of his age. More than 40 years since Mr. Scull became 
a citizen of Pittsburg, then an inconsiderable military 
post of the Western frontier. Immediately after his re- 
sidence here, he published the Pittsburg Gazette, the 


first newspaper issued west of the Allegheny moun- 
tains. 
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AUDITOR GENERAL’s REPORT.—Reap Fes. 23, 1828. 


Statement of the Quantity of Bark, Flour, Salted Provisions, Domestic Distilled Spirits and Butter and Lard 
Inspected annually by the Inspectors of the Port of Philadelphia, from 1821 to 1827, inclusive. 
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BARK 
o> | 
= | 2 | E| 3 7|2 | ¢ 
2 a 3 z ey; eos / 
Inspectors. eS Q he & | & Remarks. 2: 
$ , 2|° 3 
e | . 4 ; 
William Mettler. 1821 | 3846 | 220 | 873 | 1981 | 2]| 5 | 21 |From 2st March to 3lst Dec. 1821. 
1822 | 4180 | 871 | 869 | 22871 2) -| 5 é 
_ 1823 | 3496 | 553 | 775 | 1906) 5] 2] 21 ia 
William Fitler. 1824 | 3590 | 78 | 699} 1941! 5| 1] 2 |From 13th Feb. to 31st Dec. 1824. 4 
1825 | 3214! 165 | 548} 1799| 6] 2! 92 
1826 | 2543 | 373 | 445 | 1452! 10} 1 | 20 
1827 | 3446! 28 ! 322! 2018] 511119 








































































































ean ee me ee 
FLOUR. 
Wheat Flour. os 22 1 Corn Meal. f 
5) a5 i 
Inspectors. 2 = Se - Remarks, 2 
Half | Fo lo he 
Barrels. Barrels. < “ Barrels. Hhds. | 
W. Yardley. 1821 | 301023 | 31665 | 17892 | 2489 | 22149 | 6789 (From March 22, to Dec. 31, 
1822 | 256784 | 29227 | 26100 | 2494 | 19268 | 7567 1821. b 
1823 | 285873 | 32661 | 32225 | 1362 | 20524 | 6484 f 
J. Humes. 1824 | 301333 34327 | 2676 | 37336 | 7936 |From Feb. 10, to Dec. 31, : 
1825 278537 | 31504 | $3808 | 1983 | 24690 | 6502 1824. Fy 
1826 | 323216 | 38068 | 15810 | — | 22010 | 7129 eo 
1827 | 331749 | 39537 | __ | 30656 | 6161 | ” 
SALTED PROVISIONS. a 
| Pork. | Beef. Shad. | = S a 
Inspectors. | — a g : 5 Remarks. 
| Half | Half 2 134. 
| Barrels. brls. |Barrels|Barrels| Bris. |} Bris.) 9 = [5 33 
——|— | | _ |_| —___-— 
M. Dubbs. 1821 8281 | 286 | 4562 | 660) 22) — | 602 | — |From March 21, to Dec. 
1822 9906 52 | 4794 700 6 25 40 | 134 31, 1821. 
1823 7934 | 281 | 3752 609 -— — }112 50 
D. Ginther. 1824 8539 60 | 4369 871 | 211 | 229 15 | 150 |From Feb. 16, to Dec. 
1825 16680 | 100 | 5566 667 —!—| —|] —| 31, 1824. 
1826 | 14184 | 225 | 3749 | 1247 | 40] — | 187 | —_— 
1827 | 6702! 89] 5513 | 794 1851 — | a oe 
DOMESTIC DISTILLED SPIRITS. 
= | J & >) 
2 o E 4 
1 tors 2. 3 = = Pipes Remarks 
nspectors. 2 9 Pr : P ; 
bh) 
= e. t 
7 ve ei 
~ tr 7 ee | 
Jones and Hall. 1821 8928 | 157 | 11791 _~ — |From March 5to Dec. 31. fi: 
John Hall. 1822 1032 | 61 7304 | — { . 
fo 1823 17! 21 4251 __ | __ |¢No return from Jones. 
Badger and Souder. 1824 | 15376 | 84 | 23218 | $52 | 484 |From Feb. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Do. 1825 20311 75 | 29580 | 287 _— 
Do. 1826 {| 12891 | 372 | 20101 | ee ee 
Do. 1827 12945 | 464 | 22106 © 247 





 —————— 


BUTTER AND LARD. 























am A 
ao o 
| 
Inspectors. bs - Remarks. 
E E 
er o. 
Thomas Ennis. 1821 5339 | 16374 
1822 3351 | 16878 
1823 4369 | 11676 
George Ingles. 1824 | 11383 | 19694 |From Feb. 10, to Dec. 31, 
1826 8122 | 17988 13824 
Joshua Reynolds. 1827 | *—— | 40732 








Qa? No report on file of Butter and Lard inspected in 1825. 


* 40,732 is the whole number of Butter and Lard. The report does not designate number of each. y 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, KEPT BY THOMAS SMITH, LABYRINTH GARDEN, 


Weather. 
Clear 43 obs, 


Cloudy 44 


Rain 


FEBRUARY. REMARKS. 


THERMOMETER. BAROMETER. WINDS. ATMOSPHERIC VARIATIONS. 
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Days}Rain} Moon.| 6 12 3 


5| 29 4IE.byN.IN. E. |N. E. | Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy |S. R. 
4 4IN. E. IN. E. JN. E. | Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy |S. R. 
60 60/S. Es" |S. W.j/S. W.| Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy |S. R. 
9U 90} ‘S. Ss. Cloudy Clear Clear Thick fog. 
80 8iS. E. Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy 
25|S. E. Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy 


18 30} S. Cloudy Cloudy Clear 
0 O|N. W. Clear Clear Clear Shad bought in Philadelphia 
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80 70|S. E Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy market. 
60 60)S. W. Cloudy Clear Clear 

Vv. Clear Clear Clear 

Cloudy Clear Clear 

Clear Clear Clear 

Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy 

Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy /Snow, hail and rain. 

Clear Clear Clear 

Clear Clear Clear . 

Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy jApricot and Peach Trees 
Cloudy Clear Clear now in blossom. 

Clear Clear Clear 

Cloudy Cloudy Clear 

Clear Clear Cloudy 

Clear Cloudy Cloudy 

Cloudy Cloudy Cloudy Small rain for 12 hours. 
Cloudy Cloudy Clear Hail. 

Clear Clear Clear 

Cloudy Clear | Clear A variety of Shrubbery all 
Clear Clear | Clear out in foliage. 

Clear Clear Clear 
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DELAWARE TRADE AND CANAL. 

Last year the Board of Canal Commissioners recom- 
riended to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, a plan for 
che improvement of the state, which embraced the Dela- 
‘ware Canal from Philadelphia to Carpenter’s Point. A 
part only of this plan was acted on, and surveys were 
directed to be made in various directions to ascertain the 
practicability and cost of different routes. 

The Delaware was divided into three sections, and 
Mr. Sargeant, the engineer appointed by the Board, has 
reported them as follows: 

1. The upper section, from Carpenter’s Point to Easton, 
70 miles, cost $1,430,669 or $20,438 per mile. 

2. Middle section, from Easton to Bristol, 60 miles, cost 
$640,624, or $10,667 per mile. 

3. Lower section, from Bristol to Kensington, 17} miles 
cost $200,799, or $11,474 per mile. Total 1474 miles. 
It is believed by persons residing on or near the De- 

laware, and acquainted with river improvements, that 

their estimates, particularly that of the upper section, 
are much too high. 

To estimate with any precision the cost of a canal on 
such a river as the Delaware, where bluff rocky moun- 
tains come down close on it in many parts, and where 
strong walls are required to protect the canai from inun- 
dations and ice freshets, requires no ordinary talents and 
experience. 

After an elaborate survey, the engineer should take 
into consideration the facility of obtaining materials, the 
cost at which they can be delivered on the spot, and the 
actual price of labour. 

It is a well known fact, that by an nnpolitic law of last 
sesssion, the Board lost the services of its chief engineers, 
and others of an inferior grade in public estimation, 
were obtained. This was a circumstance deeply re- 
gretted by every body; but was the unavoidable conse- 
quence of reducing the compensation below its proper 
standard. 

Mr. Sargeant is a gentleman of respectable talents and 
character, who has seen some service as a sub-engineer 
on the New-York canals. He has never, we believe, 
been employed in a superior capacity, and has no direct 
experience in making estimates for a canal on the mar- 
gin of a large river. That gentleman is a stranger to 
Pennsylvania: he brought with him a preconceived idea 
of the value of materials and labour, founded on N. York 
estimates, and totally irrelevant to our country. 

If we carefully weigh all these circumstances, we shall 
not be surprised at the extravagance of his estimates. 

With a knowledge of these facts, it is indeed truly 
surprising, that the canal committee of House of Repre- 
sentatives, with Mr..Lehman at the head, should have 
received Mr.Sargeant’s estimate as conclusive; and with- 
out inquiry or observation of any kind, have drawn the 
pen across the upper section of the Delaware, and ex- 
punged it with the most perfect indifference. 

This betrays a lamentable want of knowledge of the 
value of the trade which may be secured to Philadelphia 
by extending the canal to Carpenter’s Point; a trade, in 
the opinion of Judge Wright, the eminent engineer, 
second only in importance to that of the Erie canal. 
This is thrown with reprehensible levity into the lap of 
New York, to augment the resources of our gigantic ri- 
val, and impoverish our metropolis. This too at a time 
when Baltimore is weaving a web to catch all our west- 
ern and Susquehanna trade, and turn our very canals 
against us, on which millions of our money will be ex- 
pended; in order to make Baltimore “‘the great central 
city of the Union.” 

The object of this essay, is to remove the film from 
the eyes of the citizens of Philadelphia, so that they may 
see their true interests before it is too late. There is not 
a moment to lose: the canal bill is now under debate, 
and it may receive the sanction of the legislature in its 
present shape, unless vigorous measures are taken to 
prevent it. 





This subject may be viewed as follows: 

1st. The average cost of all the Pennsyvania canals. 

2d. Mr. Sargeant’s survey and estimate of the upper 
Delaware section, compared with surveys lately made 
onthe Lehigh, and the north branch of the Susquehanna 
above Wilkesbarre, and on the Delaware, by Mr.Canvas 
White, and Mr. Randal, and Judge Wright. 

3d. The magnitude of the Delaware trade, the sources 

from which it will be derived, and the facility with 
which the greater part may be secured to Philadelphia. 


1st. Average cost of the Pennsylvania Canals. 


The improvements projected by the Board of Canal 
Commissioners should be regarded as one entire system 
branching off in every direction, and intended for the 
benefit of the whole community. It is composed of ma- 
ny parts intimately connected with each other; these 
may be aptly compared to the arteries and veins which 
direct the current of blood to the heart, and distribute it 
over the whole body. 

It is unfair to take up any one canal, and make the 
cost of its construction, the criterion of its usefulness; the 
whole should be combined and viewed as an effort of 
the state to produce a certain beneficial result; and the 
aggregate expenditure only should be regarded. In 
every great undertaking, some parts will always cost 
more than others 

Fortunately we have certain data that will enable us 
to arrive ata satisfactory conclusion, relative to the cost 
of the Pennsylvania canals. 

The report of the Committee on Internal Improve- 
ment ably accounts why “‘the cost of the sections first 
commenced, will exceed the sum originally in contem- 
plation.” It also states that 160 miles have been con- 
tracted for, and partially completed, for less than 11,000 
dols. per mile. It also remarks, ‘that part of the work 
not yet under contract, may be executed for less than 
the estimates, which are predicated on higher prices, 
both for labour and materials, than those at which they 
can now be procured.” 

The opinion of the lamented Governor Clinton, ex- 
pressed in his last message, is pointedly referred to in 


| the Report, and merits great consideration. The Go- 
| vernor said, **The Erie and Champlain Canals have cost 


betweeen 20 and 30,000 dols. a mile, and this enormous 
expenditure will never occur again. All the mysteries 
of such operations are developed, and all the difficulties 
diminished, and it may be confidently presumed that the 
maximum expenses of any given Canal will not exceed 
10,000 dollars a mile, unless it passes over high moun- 
tains, by locks, inclined planes, and deep cuttings, or 
under them by extensive tunnels.” 

It is remarkable, how nearly Governor Clinton’s opi- 
nion coincides with the facts detailed by the committee. 
We have the experience of the ablest men in America, 
on subjects of internal improvement, tested and confirm- 
ed by the elaborate researches and estimates of scientific 
engineers; not confining their attention toa single canal 
route, but embracing the principal rivers of the state. 

We may then fairly conclude, that the Pennsylvania 
canals will not cost more than ten or eleven thousand 
dollars a mile. 


Second. Mr. Sargeant’s survey and estimate of the upper 
Delaware Section; compared with surveys lately 
made on the Lehigh, on the North Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, above Wilkesbarre, and on the Delaware. 


The navigation of the Delaware between Bristol and 
Kensington, is now safe and excellent. 

Should it be an object with the state to save the pre- 
sent expenditure of 200,000 dollars, the canal on this 
section may be delayed, without much injury, until the 
treasury is replenished by resources drawn from the ca- 
nals themselves. 

According to Mr. Sargeant’s estimates, a complete wa- 
ter communication may be made from Dunning’s ferry, 
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near Carpenter’s Point, to the city of Philadelphia, for 
$15,953 per mile 

Mr. S. was directed to make his survey fora canal 4 
feet deep, 40 feet wide at the top water-line, with locks 
14 by 90 feet clear in the chamber. 

As the upper section of the Delaware canal is intend- 
ed to connect with the Delaware and Hudson canal, rea- 
son and policy would dictate that it should have the 
same dimensions; that canal is 32 feet wide on the water 
line—depth of water 4 feet—locks 76 feet between the 
gates—9 feet wide, and suitable for boats carrying 25 to 
30 tons. 

If we estimate the difference between a broad and a 
narrow canal at one-fourth, then the cost wil! be only 
$11,613 per mile. * 

We have heard from very respectable authority, that 
the upper section of the Delaware canal may be let out 
on contract for $11,000 per mile. 

To show how easy it is for respectable engineers to 
make extravagant estimates of the cost of canals on the 
margin of rivers, we shall give the substance of a part of 
Mr. Treziulny’s report to the Governor, made March 5, 
1827. 

That engineer estimated the cost of 129 miles of Canal 
on the north branch of the Susquehanna above Wilkes- 
barre, at 23,938 dols. per mile, whilst Mr. Randal’s esti- 
mate for 104 miles, from Wyoming to the State line, was 
only 12,941 dols. per mile. Judge Wright’s estimate for 
a canal on the Delaware, 66 miles in length, from the 
Lackawaxen to Deposit, was $13,180 per mile. This 
country is as rugged as any on the Delaware. 

According to a statement published by the Lehigh 
company, Feb. 12, 1828, Mr. Canvas White’s estimate 
for a canal and slack-water navigation on the Lehigh, 
45} miles in length, from Easton to Mauch Chunk, was 
17,078 dols. per mile. This canal is to be 45 feet wide, 


with the embankments laid out so as to admit the canal | 


to be widened to 60 feet, to pass twin-boats of 67 tons— 
5 feet deep, with locks 22 feet wide and 100 feet long. 
If we suppose such a canal would cost one-third more 
than a canal similar to that of the Hudson and Delaware, 
the cost would be 11,386 dols. per mile. 

Thus we have obtained ancther result by comparing 


the Lehigh with the Delaware, and perhaps it would be | 


difficult to find any river in New York or Pennsylvania, 
where more “‘bluff rocky mountains come close on the 
river, making it necessary to raise embankments on the 
river, which must be protected by walls.” 

We think we have made out the following positions, 
viz. 

1. That a narrow canal between Dunning’s ferry and 
Easton, anda broad canal between Easton and Bristol, 
which will open a complete water communication with 
Philadelphia, may be made for $11,613 per mile, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sargeant’s estimates. 


2. That in all probability such canals between Dun- | 


ning’s ferry and Bristol, by which a complete water com- 
munication may be opened with Philadelphia, may be 
made for about 10,000 dols. per mile. 

3. That the probable cost of a narrow canal from 
Dunning’s ferry to Easton, will not exceed 12,000 dols. 
per mile. 


Third. The magnitude of the Delaware Trade, the 
sources from which it will be derived, and the facility with 
witch the greater part may be secured to Philadelphia. 


In order fully to understand this subject, it will be 
proper to show in what manner a canal and rail-road 
communication may be opened between Dunning’s ferry 
on the Delaware, and Harmony on the Susquehanna. 

It appears to have been a favourite object with the 
friends of internal improvement, te connect the Penn- 
sylvania canal with works belonging to private corpora- 
tions. We allude to the Union and Schuylkill canals, 
which were to become the medium by which the trade 
of the north and west, was to be transported to Phila- 
delphia. 
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This wise policy which gave additional value to those 
private works, rendered them subservient to the im- 
provement of the State, and the general accommodation 
of the people. 

The Lehigh Canal and navigation will extend the be- 
nefit of internal trade, 45 miles into a valuable coal re- 
gion, and give additional value to the Delaware Canal 
below Easton. 

In the same manner, the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
on the Delaware, and that canal and railroad in the state 
of Pennsylvania, will open another communication, 60 
miles in length, into the Lackawanna coal valley; and 
the Lackawanna railroad, 25 miles long; will extend this 
intercourse into Harmony on the Susquehanna river, 3 
miles below the state line. 

These railroads and canal, 85 miles long, may be made 
eminently useful to Philadelphia, if the Delaware canal 
is extended to Dunning’s ferry: if thisis not done, they 
will purvey for the Delaware and Hudson Canalin the 
state of New York, on which the trade will be carried to the 
Hudson. 

It may here be proper to remark, that from Dun- 
ning’s ferry to the Hudson, is nearly 70 miles; from 
| thence by that river, to New York, 100 miles, making 
the total distance from the Delaware to New York, 170 
miles. 
| The distance to Philadelphia, from the same point on 
the Delaware, is only 145 miles;—the lockage is also 
considerably less. 

The climate in the valleys of the Delaware and Sus- 
quebanna, is much more temperate than on the high 
lands and on the Hudson: this will give another very im- 
| portant advantage to Philadelphia. 

Let it not be said, that with these manifest advanta- 
ges, in distance—in lockage—and in climate, Philadel- 
| phia may not contend, and contend victoriously for the 
Delaware trade: the largeritis,the better. Laperience 
‘will prove thet Philadelphia can control the Susquehanna 
| trade, when brought to the Delaware, better than she can 
| elsewhere. ii 

Various improvements are projected on the main N. 
| E. branch of the Susquehanna—on the Chenango—on 
| the Onondago, &c., in the state of New York. — 

An application was lately made to the Legislature of 
| New York, to authorise a joint stock company, to make 
|a slack-water navigation on the Susquehanna, from 
| Cooperstown to the Pennsylvania line; from thence to 
| Harmony, the river requires no improvement. ‘The dis- 
' tance will be about 80 miles. Ample funds can be rais- 
| ed for its completion. The company will also be em- 
powered to make a railroad from the head of Otsego 
| Lake to Fort Plain on the, Erie canal. 
Last year the friends of the Chenango canal, made a 
| strenuous effort to have it constructed at the expense of 
ithe state. The bill passed the lower house, and failed 
in the senate only by 4 votes. Another application has 
| been made this session, with a fair prospect of success. 
| This canal will be 90 miles in length, and will extend 
from Binghampton to Whitesboro’, or Utica on the Erie 
‘canal. ‘The distance from Chenango Point to Harmo- 
ny, is 30 miles. 

"The Onondago, or Homer river flows into the Che- 
| nango, about 13 miles above Binghampton, (or Chenan- 
| go Point. : 

. This ‘ies is now navigable for rafts and arks, in fresh- 
ets, as high as Post Watson, which is about 30 miles 
above its confluence with the Chenango. A slack-wa- 
ter navigation may be made on it at a moderate expense. 
Judge Geddes surveyed the route of a canal from thence 
to Riana, on the Erie canal: he made: the distance 
30 miles; and reported a supply of water for the sum- 
mit. é ~ 

The celebrated salt-works of state of New York 

are at, and in the immediate vicinity of Syracuse. The 
distance from thence by Homer river to Binghampton, 
is about 75 miles. This is the shortest practicable route 
from the salt villages to the Susquehanna river. 
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The salt, gypsum, and coal trade alone, would remu- | Blue Mountain, presents a larger supply of water, or 
nerate any company for the capital expended in thisuse- | equal facilities as to distance and lockage. 
ful work. The various canals projected between several points 
A law has lately been passed in the state of New York, | on the Susquehanna, and Pottsville on the Schuylkill, 
authorising a company to make a railroad from Ithacato | have been abandoned. The Lehigh Company alone 
Owego:—this will give another facility for trade, and | holds out the idea of an uninterrupted canal communi- 
open another avenue to the Erie canal. cation between Mauch Chunk and Berwick. This idea 
The main object of all these improvements is to sup- | we believe to be delusive. That company in a late pam- 
ply the country drained by the Susquehanna and the ! phlet, states that a 4 ft. dam across the Lehigh, 14 miles 
Delaware, with salt, lime, and gypsum—to exchange | above the mouth of Bear creek, would cause the water 
those valuable articles for Lackawanna coal, with which | to flow into a feeder canal to the summit between 
to supply the salt villages, and the interior of New York; | Wright’s creek and the Nescopeck. This may all be 
to carry the lumber and the agricultural products of this | true, yet the scheme may be as utterly impracticable as 
extensive region, by the Delaware route, (the shortest | the one to cause the Delaware to flow into a feeder ca- 
practicable) to the cities of New York and Philadelphia; | nal on the deposit fd Bettsburg summit. 
and to secure through the same medium, merchandise,| Mr. Bolton the president, and Judge Wright, made 
both foreign and domestic, in all its variety, suited to the | personal examinations along the valley of the Susquehan- 
wants of an active, energetic population, augmenting | na and Tioga rivers. The latter has given the result of 
with singular rapidity, and inhabiting one of the finest | his reconnoisance in a letter addressed to the president 
and most productive districts in the United States. and managers. 
By the simple extension of the Delaware canal to| This project failed, as premature; but the state loaned 
Dunning’s ferry, (or Bolton) we should render all the | the company $500,000 on mortgage. 
New York canals and rail-roads projected between the | Mr. Wright’s report in the senate of New York, on the 
Erie canal and the Susquchanna, tributary to Philadel- | finances of that state, and on the unproductiveness of 
phia. canals, had a bad effect, but the project though quietly 
But it is not this trade alone, extensive and valuable | slumbering for the present, has not and will not be aban- 
as it unquestionably is, that Philadelphia may secure;— | doned; it is gaining ground every day, and in all proba- 
there is another, equal perhaps in importance to the one | bility will finally succeed. Its uncommon facility ef ex- 
already described. | ecution as far as the Allegheny ridge, is universally ad- 
We shall endeavour to make it appear, that the mass | mitted. 
of the export trade of the Susquehanna river and its | As this is a new and interesting subject, we subjoin 
branches above Tioga Point, comprehending all the |an extract from Judge Wright’s letter of January 3, 
country at the sources of the Tioga, the Conhocton, and | 1827. ‘* We obtained correct information of the coun- 
Canesteo, which rise on the eastern side of the Alleghe- | try up the Tioga to near the western bounds of Steuben 
ny mountain, may find a shorter and easier route to the | county; and this excursion satisfied me, that nature had 
Philadelphia market, by the Delaware, than by the main | formed a valley, extending from the foot of Otsego Lake 
branch of the Susquehanna. to the western part of Steuben, a distance of 220 miles, 
This, at the first blush, may appear paradoxical, but | where a canal may be formed at a small expense, com- 
only to those who have never duly considered this sub- | paratively, through its whole route, where many towns 
ject. /and flourishing villages are already seen, and where a 
In 1826, at attempt was made by the Delaware and |few more years will show a dense population. The 
Hudson Canal Company, aided by their chief engineer, | project which I now lay before the board, extending 
Judge Wright, to induce the state of New York to sub- | from the Lackawaxen up the Delaware, thence over the 
scribe $500,000 to the stock of that company, to enable Susquehanna, and thence through the valley of the Sus- 
the managers to extend it to Carbondale. | quehanna and Tioga rivers, is only second in importance 
it was urged with much plausibility, that the time was | fo the Erie canal, in opening facilities of transportation to 
rapidly approaching, when the Erie canal would be ut- a very large and fertile tract of country. 
terly unable to accommodate the immense trade which | It would be useless to attempt to calculate the magni- 
would flow towards the Hudson; that a new canal be- | tude ofa trade admitted to be great, extending in vari- 
tween Lake Erie and the North river would soon be- | ous directions over the fairest part of New-York. All 
come indispensable, and that the Hudson and Delaware | great works that give the farmer cheap conveyances to 
canal lying in the projected line of communication, | regular markets on the sea board, stimulate industry. 
would save the state the expenditure of more than a mil- | Instead of the languor and sluggishness which pervades 
hon of dollars. acountry where the surplus produce cannot readily be 
To aid that negociation, elaborate surveys, at the ex- | disposed of at a remunerating price, every person is ani- 
pense of that company were made from the mouth of the | mated with the prospect of advancing his fortune by a 
Lackawaxen creek, up the Delaware to Deposit, and regular course of industry and economy. The farmer 
across the isthmus to Bettsburg, on the Susquehanna. ‘improves his farm, and doubles or trebles its productive- 
Estimates were made of the whole route; but after the | ness; every mineral is turned to some account and ren- 
most careful research, it was ascertained to beimpracti- | dered subservient to commerce; manufacturing esta- 
cable to connect the Delaware and Susquehanna by “a | blishments rise in every direction; emigrants flock into 
Canal. ‘the country; and trade and population increase in an as- 
As the Delaware at Delhi, according to surveys exe- | tonishing ratio. Under such powerful operating causes, 
cuted under the direction of the State Road Commission- | it would not be surprising, if the population, spare at 
ers, was found to be higher than the summit level of this | present, when compared with the extent of the country, 
canal, insuperable local obstacles arising from the nature | should become quadruple in the next thirty years. 
of the country, must have rendered its use asa feeder, | As the trade of the Tioga and its branches will take a 
either absolutely impossible, or too expensive. ‘northern or southern destination from Tioga point, it 
Mr, Mills, the engineer, estimated the length of this | may be useful to state the distances by several routes to 
canal at “144 miles, and found the elevation from the | Philadelphia, New-York, and Baltimore. 
Delaware river to the summit of the dividing land be- | Distance from Philadelphia to Tioga Point, by the Dela- 
tween the two rivers to be 497feet, and the descent from ware and Hudson canal, and Lackawanna rail- 
this point to the Susquehanna to be 527 feet at Betts- road 3024 miles. 
burg, making the Susquehanna 30 feet lower than the Philadelphia to Bolton at Dunning’s 
Delaware.” Ferry 1474 miles. 
a It is believed that no other point on the dividing ri Harmony on Susquehanna river 85 
etween the Delaware and Susquehanna, north of the | Chenango Point 3U 
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3024 


Distance from New-York, by North River, Delaware and 
Hudson Canal, Lackawanna Rail-road, and Susque- 
hanna river, to Tioga Point; 325 miles. 

Kingston 100 miles. 
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gled with numerous difficulties, and been impoverished 


_ by holding unproductive property, in. many instances, 
| from a period anterior to the revolutionary war. 


These lands will soon become saleable at a fair prices 
the debts already contracted will be secured, and the 
purchase money be remitted to Philadelphia to augment 


| her capital, and be employed in productive industry. 


Delaware at Bolton 70 The Lackawanna coal trade is an object of great im- 
Tioga Point 155 portance to the city of Philadelphia. At present, the 
Hudson and Delaware canal company completely mono- 

395 | polize it, and can turn such part as suits their interest, 


| to the city of New York. Philadelphia will lose that 
| trade for ever, unless the Delaware Canal shall provide an 
| outlet for the coal. 


Distance from Philadelphia, by the Schuylkill Naviga- 
tion, Union canal, and Susquehanna river, to Tioga 
Point, 361 2-3 miles. 


Berwick 258 | The Lackawanna mines are nearer to Philadelphia 
Tioga Point 123 2-3 | than those of Wilkesbarre are either to that city or Balti- 


|More: yet nobody doubts but that coal may be advan- 
361 2-3 | tageously carried to those markets. Baltimore relies on 

Distance from Philadelphia, by Mauch Chunck, Ber- | nae ae principal source of ner eae. 
wick, and Susquehanna, to Tioga Point 315 2-3 miles. The Baltimore and Ohio railroad is projected at an ex- 








Berwick 192 | pense of 6,000,000 dollars. One principal object is to 
Tioga Point 123 2-3 | bring bituminous coal, more than 150 miles from the Al- 
a 'legheny mountain, where the toll and transportation 
315 2-3 | will at least amount to two and a half cents per ton per 


Distance from New-York, by Morris canal, Lehigh, Ber- | mile. <3 tN se wg at ake 
wick, and Susquehanna, to Tioga Point, 328 2-3| , The inferiority of the bituminous to the anthracite va- 
miles. | riety, as an article of commerce, is well established. 


Easton 109 Anthracite has been sent to Richmond, and sold at a 

Mauch Chunk 45 ' fair profit. It threatens to supplant the coal in the vi- 

Berwick 60 | cinity of that city. Susquehanna coal has already 

Tioga Point 123 2-3 | been carried to Philadelphia by the Union canal, and a 
heeding | company is said to be now preparing packets for its trans- 
328 2-3 | portation on the same canal. 


N.B. The Lockage on this route is much greater than | _ Last year, 61,669 tons were sent to Philadelphia from 
on the Northern route. _ the Lehigh and Schuylkill. The estimate for this year 
Distance from Philadelphia, by Pottsville and Sunbury | is 100,009 tons, of which 70,000 will probably be ex- 

rail-road, to Tioga Point, 305 miles. | ported. 





Sunbury 148 | From statements made by the Lehigh company, it ap- 
Tioga Point 157 | pears, that the use of Pennsylvania coal has increased in 
| the most astonishing manner. It will not only gradually 

305 | supersede all other fuel on the sea coast, but be carried 


Distance from Philadclphia, by rail-roal to Columbia, | far into the interior of the different states, by navigable 
and Susquehanna river, to Tioga Point, is about 305 | Tivers, canals, and railroads. It will probably be ship- 


miles. ped in large quantities to the West Indies and to Eu- 
From Baltimore, to York Haven by rail-road, and by | TOpe- 7 d will b t 
Susquehanna to Tioga Point, is about 300 miles. In a few years, the demand will become so great, as 


By these statements, drawn from the best authorities | to render a constant abundant supply, at a cheap rate, 
that could be obtained, it will appear, dificult if not impossible, unless every coal region in 
1. That an uninterrupted canal communication cannot | Pennsylvania shall be laid under contribution. 
be had on any of the routes from Tioga Point to Phila-; To attempt to confine the coal trade to one or two dis- 
delphia, Baltimore, or New-York. | tricts is preposterous: the effect would he, to cramp 

2. That the distance from Tioga Point to either of| this invaluable trade, and create an odious monopoly, 
those cities is very nearly the same;—the Northern Del-| inconsistent with the dictates of benevolence and true 


aware route being rather the shortest. 

This route will have some peculiar advantages; it will 
present the people on the Tioga and its branches, with 
a mode of transporting their agricultural and mineral | 
productions to the Hudson, shorter than any other; at | 
the same time, it will give them the choice of two of the | 
best American markets, on the best possible terms.— | 
The Lackawanna coal region, when brought into active 
operation, will afford a good permanent market for a 
portion of their surplus produce of the Susquehanna and 
Tioga. The surrounding beech woods will soon feel the 
beneficial effects of these improvements, will rapidly in- | 
crease in population and wealth, and from its being ra- | 
ther a grass than a grain country, will be unable to meet | 
this augmented demand. 


So good a market cannot be | 


olicy. 
i It i manifestly the interest of Philadelphia, to have 
every avenue to every coal mine in the state thrown 
wide open, and to encourage rivalry and competition to 
the fullest extent. 

Beneficial effects will scon be perceived—coal will be 

reduced to its minimum price, and time, the detector 
of all fallacies, will show what individuals or corporations 
will be successful. Much more will depend on the ta- 
lent, industry, and economy displayed at the several 
coal establishments, than on the mere circumstance of 

ist . . . . 
, ‘Nehiee and art have conspired to make’ Philadelphia 
a great manufacturing city—the first, perhaps, on the 
continent of America; but the main pillar of her great- 


had at the coal mines on the Susquehanna, the Lehigh, | ness will be the coal trade. 


orthe Schuylkill. The rich river lands adjacent to these | 


mines will amply supply them. 


It must be obvious to every reflecting mind, that the | 


Delaware Canal will accelerate the improvement and 


i 


It will require 14,300 vessels of 70 tons each to export 


100,000 tons of coal. 
Suita, in his wea 
fron New-Castle to London, employs more 


Ith of nations, says “the coal trade 
shipping 


° . : rr q 1 t 
settlement of the north-castern section of Pennsylvania. | than all the carrying trade of England, though the ports 


The wild lands of this hitherto neglected country, be-| are at no great distance.” London is 
long principally to Philadelphians. They have strig- | 1,900,000 tons of coal per annum. 


said to consume 
It would employ 
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10,000 vessels of 100 tons each, to transport this coal | 
from the mines to that city. country may be carried cheaper to market, whenever 

The Lackawanna coal is very similar to that of the | the canals are navigable, than by the usual river naviga- 
Lehigh and Schuylkill. It burns freely, and with more | tion, which is generally confined to the spring. 
flame than either. The mines are inexhaustible. We| The Susquehanna hills in the state of New York, 
subjoin an extract from a letter of Judge Scott to the | above Harmony, are in many places covered with pine 
board of canal commissioners of Pennsylvania, dated | timber of the first quality. The lumbering country ex- 
Feb. 2, 1827, on this subject. tends above Meadville village, and many miles up the 

«© The anthracite coal formation extends from the sources | Unadilla branch. 

of the Lackawanna, along the valley of that stream to the} ‘The money received in Philadelphia, for lumber, is 

yoming valley; thence through the H Wyoming valley to| brought and distributed among the country merchants, 
the hills near Berwick, making together a distance of e.gh- | who purchase their supplies in the city of New York. 
ty miles. This coal tract is from half a mile to five miles | This is invariably the case, and cannot be avoided until 
wide, and is estimated at an average width of two miles; | a water communication is provided. The Delaware ca- 
throughout the whole of which coal is found in strata | nal will reverse this order of things; so injurious to the 
from five to forty feet thick. Estimating the average | interests of our metropolis. It will create and secure to 
thickness of the stratum of coal at twelve feet, (which is | Philadelphia, an active, valuable, and increasing trade in 
below the fact,) this region contains one thousand three foreign fabrics and domestic manufactures. 
hundred and ninety-five millions eight hundred and se-| © New York will never consent to lose the trade of an 
venty thousand tons of coal, which, with all the capital | extensive and flourishing country within her own bor- 
which could advantageously be invested in the business, | ders, without making a powerful effort to retain it.— 
and with all the facilities of canal-navigation, could not | The Upper Delaware route is the only one that will suit 
be exhausted in ten thousand years.” her interests. 

The principal part of the lumber which descends the | The Susquehanna, above Tioga Point, is within her 
Delaware to Philadelphia, grows and is manufactured on | southern boundary for more than fifty miles, and com- 
the waters of the Susquehanna, and is brought over to | municates with the projected lateral canals and railroads. 
Walton and Deposit, on the Delaware, in slcighs or| The Hudson and Delaware canal also passes through 
wagons. The distance varies from 15 to 22 miles; the | her territory for sev enty miles, and she must feel a lively 
cost of transportation is said to be $3 per thousand feet, | interest in its prosperity. 
and cost of running to Philadelphia, with insurance, $3 It would be unwise in our Legislature to lull itself and 
more. There is scarcely any valuable pine timber on | the people into security, by the idea, that New York 

| 











facilities for transportation. Lumber in this section of 








the margin of the Delaware, nor much within ten miles | will not see, and pursue her true interest. 

of it. The principal lumbering establishments in Penn-| Want of intellect and vigour, are by no means cha- 
sylvania, above Milford, are on or near the Lackawaxen, | racteristic of that powerful state. Her plans are laid 
or on the waters of Stanueca creek. The Delaware and | with consummate wisdom, and carried into effect with 
Hudson canal, and the Susquehanna and Lackawanna | a rapidity and perseverence worthy of imitation.—Pen. 
railroad, will pass through them, and aftord uncommon’ Gaz. 





STATEMENT OF SUNDRY BANKS IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
On the Sixth of November, 1827, as reported to the Legislature on the Eighth of January 1828, by the Auditor-General. 









































Banks. es k|Notes in Cir-| Deposit. | Bills Dis- Specie. (Dividends. 
xf A culation. counted. 

Bank of the Northern Liberties 200,000 367,911 | 398,880 728,453 91,083 10 p.c. 
Schuylkill Bank - - - 500,000 | 352,972 | 372,256 |1,007,775 | 118,144 6 
Commercial Bank be toa 1,000,000 | 185,438 | $42,871 [1,195,085 | 102,171 5 
Mechanics Bank . 529,330 | 290,751 | 305,373 |1,006,222 | 127,786 9 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank 1,250,000 369,540 810,773 | 1,764,926 238,394 6 
Southwark Bank - - - 249,390 | 216,180 | 243,362 | 633,546 83,795 84 
Bank of North America ‘ 1,000,000 | 281,678 | 542,027 |1,051,294 | 131,691 43 
Philadelphia Bank 5 ene 1,800,000 | 336,780 | 455,345 |1,796,558 | 163,699 3 
Kensington Bank - - - 87,490 | 131,320 91,505 | 249,900 26,878 4 
Bank of Germantown - - 129,500 58,031 94, 872 265,444 27,464 63 
Bank of Delawareco. -  - 77,510 76,254 91,516 | 178,280 72,512 8 
Farmer’s Bank of Bucks co. - 60,090 | 58,673 | 9,304 | 65,589 7,269 | 3 
EastonBank- - -~ - 181,140 | 253,705 97,860 | 378,759 40,119 | 10 
Bank of Chester co. - - 90,000 223,235 289,012 310,695 80,998 10 
Bank of Montgomery co. — - 133,250 155,023 113,694 | 123,929 58,336 54 
LancasterBank - -  - 134,235 | 134,115 44,737 | 192,375 21,193 4 
Bank of Brownsville - - 102,123 131,070 46,419 128,704 16,085 3 
Farmer’s Bank of Lancaster - 450,000 | 170,068 | 115,689 | 475,362 56,085 4. 
Harrisburg Bank 5 a 158,525 | 414,111 | 256,203 | 387,406 53,054 § 
Bank of Chambersburg : 246,745 | 188,012 63,080 | 274,893 27,066 6 
Westmoreland Bank of Pennsyl’a.| 112,483 131,743 27,394 187,877 23,103 6 
Bank of Pittsburg -  - 346,155 | 291,515 | 175,852 | 636,978 22,007 6 
Bank of Getty sburg chap 125,298 86,085 36,077 | 121,705 36,689 4 
; ork, Bank - eat 168,720 | 103,925 ly 133,390 | 253,544 | 123,544 7 
ag _— Bridge Company - 395,000 | 149,597 37,268 | 105,326 25,066 5 

oe ampton Bank ey) 127,000 207,187 | 42,199 286,415 29,664 6 
Carlisle Bank pert ha 164,694 | 141,877 53,828 | 286,831 29,262 7 


Several banks not reported. 
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AN ADDRESS 
From the Managers of the House of Refuge, to their fellow 


ewtizens. 


The Managers of the House of Refuge, in making a 
further call upon the liberality of their fellow citizens, 
are sensible that it will be expected of them to furnish 
such a view of their situation as shall justify the measure. 
It will be recollected, that it was resolved, at a large and 
respectable town meeting, held on the 7th of Feb. 1826, 
to organize a Society for the reformation of juvenile de- 
linquents, The terms of association were agreed upon, 
and committees appointed to solicit contributions in aid 
of the undertaking. The first meeting of the society was 
held on the first of May, in the same year, and officers 
and managers were then appointed, who proceeded at 
once to take the preliminary steps for procuring a lct 
and erecting a building. Although the committees in 
many of the wards perform their duty with too little zeal 
and industry, the sum of $8,104 41 was subscribed, and 
has been paid to the treasurer. 

An application was made during the same year, for as- 
sistance to the legislature, which granted with great li- 
berality the sum of ten thousand dollars from the state 
treasury, and ten thousand from that of the county of 
Philadelphia, towards the erection of buildings, and au- 
thorized the commissioners of the county to pay the fur- 
ther sum of five thousand dollars per annum for 5 years, 
commencing in 1829, to be applied to the support of the 
Institution. 

Thus encouraged, the managers felt that it would be 
expected of them not only to expend the public money 
in the most frugal manner, but to erect a building that 
would be adequate to the public exigencies. They were 
sensible that a true economy was consistent with enlarg- 
ed views, and a considerable expenditure of money, 
provided nothing was lavished or wasted. They did not 
for a moment doubt, that the same ready benevolence 
which had first furnished them with the means for the un- 
undertaking, would approve of and support them in com- 
pleting it upon a liberal scale, if they honestly fulfilled 
their duties. With these views they adopted a plan of 
building, which they knew from the first would cost 
more money than they then had at command; but which 
combines in an uncommon degree all the great requisites 
of economy, safety, convenience, airiness, separate dor- 
mitories for the delinquents, with ample accommodation 
for workshops, and which may be completed on the ori- 
ginal plan, at no great additional expense, so as to ac- 
commodate several hundred delinquents. 

The scite of this building, at the corner of the Ridge 
Road and Francis’ Lane, must be familiar to the public, 
and has excited general attention in consequence of the 
unusual rapidity with which the buildings were erected. 
On the 21st day of June 1827, the foundation stone was 
laid, and in less than six months from that time, nearly 


all the mason’s work has been finished, and the house | 


covered in. 

A plot of ground 400 feet in length from cast to west, 
and 231 feet in breadth from north to south, bounded by 
streets on all sides, has been enclosed with a stone wall 
two feet thick and twenty feet in height. The main 
building fronts to the north on Howard street, and is 92 
feetin length by 30 in depth. This building is intended 
for the accommodation of the keeper’s family, and con- 
tains rooms for the use of the managers, and for infirma- 
ries for the delinquents. Wings on each side extend the 
whole length of the front, and contain three ranges or 
stories of cells, four feet by seven feet each, for separate 
lodging rooms. These cells, of which there are 174, are 
well lighted and ventilated. The main building is covered 
with tin, and the dormitories are slated. It is designed, 
in case it should be necessary, to complete the plan by 
extending these dormitories round the wall of the yard, 
so as to form a hollow square; in which case it will be 
readily perceived that a considerable part of the expense 
is already incurred, and was unavoidable; namely, that of 





———. 


ee the whole premises with a high and strong 
wall. 

In the yard are already erected buildings for kitchens, 
dining-rooms, and a place for worship: The work-shops 
are not yet built, but willform a range of low buildings 
running parallel with the east and west walls. The sim- 
plicity and appropriate style of the architecture, and the 
excellence of the workmanship, are remarked by those 
who have examined them. The managers may add, 
that the conscientious expenditure of the funds, and the 
scrupulous regard to economy which have been mani- 
fested by the building committee, left them nothing to 
desire upon this head; nor do they think that any plan of 
a building for such a purpose more truly economical has 
been devised. The moneys already expended, including 
5,500 dollars paid for the lot, amount to $27,979 64, 
which are nearly all the available funds of the managers; 
and itis estimated that an additional sum of 15,000 dols. 
will be requisite to finish as much of the plan as has been 
commenced, even with the most frugal expenditure. It 
is for this sum that the managers now appeal to the 
never-failing liberality of the citizens of Philadelphia. 

Every year—nay every day that passes is adding proof 
upon proof of the necessity of such an institution to a 
populous and wealthy city. So long as the House of 
Refuge remains an unfinished structure, the penitentiary 
system of Pennsylvania, which is so justly her pride, will 
be incomplete. The managers, therefore, rely with 
confidence upon the favour of their fellow citizens to be 
enabled to complete this important edifice; which could 
not have been built upon a more contracted plan without 
cramping its future usefulness; if even the present ex- 
pense could thereby have been lessened. 

Br order of the board of managers. 
ROBERTS VAUX, Vice Pres’t. 

Attested, 

James J. Barclay, Sec’y. 
February 7, 1828. 
APPENDIX. 

The following statement of the effect of long periods 
of confinement for the first offence, is one of the most 
striking evidences we have seen of the advantages of ai 
institution like the House of Refuge. The Keeper of 
the Glasgow Bridewell, which is a Penitentiary Jail on 
the plan of strict solitary confinement, states, that ‘* he 
has observed that offenders committed for the first time, 
for only a short period, almost invariably return to Bride- 
well for new offences; but if committed for a long period 
they return less frequently. This fact is established by 
the following table, framed on an average of ten years, 
ending 25th of Dec. 1825. 

Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 

14 days confinement, there returned for new 
crimes about 75 per cent. 


30 do 60 
40 do 50 
60 do 40 
3 months 25 
6-do 10 
9 do 74 
12 do 4 
18 do 1 
24 do None. 


During the ten years, 93 persons were committed for 
the first time for wo years. of whom not one returned.” 





INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


At a Council held at Philadelphia, April 14, 1710.— 

Present, hon. Charles Gookin, Esq. Lt. Gov’r. 
Edward Shippen Isaac Norris, 
Griffith Owen Samuel Preston 

Thomas Story. 

The governor laid before the board a letter he had re- 
ceived from Col.Ingoldsby, wherein was inclosed a paper 
in these words: ‘‘William Dalbo, one of the Justices of 
Peace, in the county of Glouster, saith, that an Indian 
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it is the opinion of the board, that the governor, with | The Indians were told that, according to their request 
some of the council, and as many others as can be got, | we were come from the governor and government, to 
should go to-morrow to meet those Indians, and to in- | hear what proposals they. had to make anent a peace, 
quire further of them about the said belt of wampum, | according to the purport of their embassy from their own 
and what else may be thought necessary. people. 


: sy . “1 o> They signified to us by a belt of wampum, which was 
TERR Re ot PU aiges, Apes’ 29, 1710. sent to us by their old women, who by it implored the 
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‘of his particular acquaintance, who hath been very inti- Ata council held at Philadelphia, 16th June 1710. 
mate with him the said Dalbo from his childhood, ac- Present, 
quainted him that there is a belt of wampum come to The hon. Charles Gookin, esq. Lt. Gov’r. 
Conestoga from Mahquahotensi, that there was a Toma- Edward Shippen Richard Hill 
hock in red in the belt; that the French with 5 nations Joseph Growdon Samuel Preston 
of Indians were resolved for war, and designed to fall Samuel Carpenter. 
iP upon some of these plantations, (colonies.”) The go-| The governor laid before the board the report of Col. 
| f vernor also Jaid before the board, a letter which he had | French.and Henry Worley, who went on a messsage to 
i received from Mr. Yeates, Caleb Pusey and Thomas | Conostogo and follows in these words: 
Powel, dated this day, purporting that to-morrow there At Conostogo, June 8th 1710. 
i was to be a great concourse of Indians, those of Cones- Present, 
i } togo and those ofthe Jersey. That they are of opinion John French Henry Worley. 
ny it might be a seasonable opportunity for the governor to Iwaagenst, Terratawanaran and Teonnostein, 
ih visit them’ altogether, the meeting being the greatest Chiefs of ye Tuscororas. 
Hi’ that has been known these twenty years, and is to be two | Civility, the Senequas king and four chiefs more of that 
ny miles from John Worrall’s, at Edgmont, nation, with Cassessa, the Shawenois king. 


Present, friendshi ye ; : 
-: os riendship of the christians and Indians of this govern- 
a Ed saamee Cookin, em. 1. oor. ment, that without danger or trouble they might fetch 
.dward Shippen, Isaac Norris Socied tah eileen d 
Joseph Growdon Caleb Pusey : pie 
Samuel Finney Sinise Precton The second belt was sent from their children born, 


and those yet to see the light, requesting that room to 
sport and play without danger of slavery might be al- 
lowed them. 

The third belt was sent from their young men fitt to 
hunt, that priviledge to leave their towns and seek pro- 
visions for their aged might be granted to them without 
fear of death or slavery. 

The fourth was sent from the men of age, requesting 
that the woods by a happy peace, might be as safe for 
them as their forts. 

The fifth was sent from the whole nation, requesting 
| peace, that thereby they might have liberty to visit their 
neighbours. : 

The sixth was sent from their kings and chiefs desir- 
| ing a lasting peace with the Christians and Indians of 
is government, that thereby they might be secured 
| against those fearful apprehensions they have for these 


Richard Hill. 

The governor acquainted the board, that upon his ar- 
rival at New Castle last week, he was informed that 
Opessa, one of the Shawannah chiefs, had been there 4 
days; that he went away in the night, nor could he, (the 
gov.) hear what he came about; that he had been with 
some of the Delaware Indians, who resolved, it is said, 
not to plant corn this year. That Mr. Garland has lately 
sent a belt of wampum, sent by the Five Nations, by 
Indian Harry, with this further message, that as soon as 
the bark ran, they would be with them with sixty men, 
and make them a speech. That he was informed at 
Brandiwine, that an old Indian woman said (as it was in- 
Panag that their great men had ugly talk among 
them, and that they had left none but her and her hus- 
band to plant corn. The board taking the premises into 
consideration, are of opinion (be the report true or false) several years felt 
that it may be convenient for the governor to take a . . . 
journey a Conostogo, (he not havi & been among the | The seventh was to entreat cessation from murdering 


Indians since his arrival, ) to inform himself of the truth | _ naan ous Poe Sitio Peer may 
of this report, and for the keeping up a good under- | actin io on y 6 
| fle: : 


PENG, Hee eoerenpentionce betwen us snd the taut | The eighth was sent to declare that as being hitherto 


rok mg also that some of the council do wait upon him | strangers to this place they now came as people blind, 


—no path nor communication being betwixt us and 
them,—but now they hope we will take them by the 
hand and lead them, and then they will liftup their heads 
in the woods without danger or any fear. 

These belts, they say, are only sent as an introduction 
and in order to break off hostilities till next spring, for 
At a council held at Philadelphia, 29th May 1710, _| then their king will come and sue for the peace they so 





The governor laid before the board the repeal of six | 
laws of this province under the privy seal, done at the 
court at Windsor the 24th of Oct. 1709, by the Queen 
in council, which are ordered to be publickly proclaimed 
or read by the sheriff in full market. 


Present, much desire. 

The hon. Charles Gookin, Lt. Gov’r. We acquainted them that as most of this continent 
Edward Shippen George Roch were the subjects of the crown of Britain, tho’ divided 
Wm. Trent Samuel Preston into several governments, so it is expected that their in- 
Isaac Norris Anthony Palmer. tentions are not only peaceable towards us, but also to all 


the subjects of the crown, and that if they intend to set- 
rival at Conostogo, he found the Indians very well in- | tle and live amicably here they need not doubt the pro- 
clined to the English and to the proprietor, and this go- | tection of this government in all things honest and good; 
vernment in particular, but that they had complained to | but to confirm the sincerity of their past carriage to- 
him that several persons made it their business to waylay | wards the English, and to raise in us a good opinion of 
their young men returning from hunting, making them | them it would be very necessary to procure a certificate 
drunk with rum, and then cheat them of their skins, | from the government they leave, and of their good be- 
and that if some method be not taken to prevent it, they | haviour, then they might be assured of a favourable re- 
must be forced to remove themselves or starve, their de- | ception. 


The governor acquainted the board, that upon his ar- 





pendance being entirely on their peltry, whereupon it is} |The Senequas return their hearty thanks to this go- 
thought proper that such Indian traders as are foreigners | vernment for their trouble in sending to them; and ac- 
being admitted and licensed by the governor, shall come ' quainted us, that by advice of a council amongst them- 
under such regulations as the governor and council from | selves, it was determined to send these belts, brought 
time to time shall direct and appoint. i by the Tuscarorows to the Five Nations. 
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May it please your honour— 

Pursuant to your honour’s and the council’s orders, 
we went to Conostogo, where the fore-written contents 
were by the chief of the Tuscarorows to us delivered.* 
The sincerity of their intentions we can in no wise doubt, 
since they are of the same race and language with our 
Senequois, who have always proved trusty, and have al- 
so for these many years been neighbours te a government 
jealous of Indians, and yet not displeased with them.— 
Wishing your honour all happiness, we remain your 
honour’s most humble and obliged servants; 

JOHN FRENCH, 
HENRY WORLEY. 





Journey to Conestogo Dr. 
To Bread £0 42 
To Meat 0120 
To Rum 1100 
To Sugar 015 0 
To two men’s hireforbaggage 4 0 0 
To John 1 40 

8 $2 

Ata council at Philadelphia, 21st July, 1710. 


Present. 

The hon. Charles Gookin, Esq. Lieut. Governor 

Griffith Owen Isaac Norris 

Thomas Story Samuel Preston 

Rich. Hill. 

The governor laid before the board an express he re- 
ceived last night from Col. French, purporting that in 
3 days the chiefs of the Sacques would be at Conestogo, 
and with them the chiefs of the Indians of most part of 
the continent: as also some of the gentlemen of Mary- 
land, and that the governor’s presence there was ex- 
pected:—what the design of the congress might be was 
not certain; but he was told it was of very great conse- 
quence to the crown, and would tend much to the pre- 
servation of the subject. The board having taken the 
premises into consideration, are of opinion, that ’tis ab- 
solutely necessary that the governor, with as many as 
can be got to attend him, go to Conestogo to meet the 
Indians, and inform himself of the cause of their meet- 
ing. 

in the copy of the council book there is no report of 
the issue of this mecting. 

James Logan, secretary of the council, and afterwards 
one of the members, was charged particularly with the 
affairs of ye Indians by William Penn—he was at this 
time in England. 

At a court held at Philadelphia, 21st Sept. 1710. 

Present. 
The hon. Charles Gookin, Esq. Lt. Gov. 
Edward Shippen ' Richard Hill 
Samuel Carpenter George Roch 
Griffith Owen Samuel Preston 
Thomas Story. 

The queen of the Conostogo Indians, Ojunchio, and 
two chiefs more, and some of the Connoise Indians, laid 
down before the council four bundles of skins and furs; 
and at the delivery of the first bundle they said, as was 
interpreted by that they had given the government 
notice of their intention of coming hither, the last.time 
he was at Conostogo. That they were now come; and 
do present him with that bundle to make him a cover for 
bis table, to be used in the same manner as the carpet 
then spread upon the council table. 

Upon their presenting the second bundle, they said it 
was in remembrance, and as an acknowledgement for 
the gunpowder they had presented to them here, the 
Jast year; for which they were very thankful. 

Upon presenting the third bundle, they said it was a 
token of their good will and friendship; and that they 
shall ever remember and observe the governor’s advice 








* It seems probable that the Indian war which had 


about this time raged in Carolina, occasioned this appli- 
cation of the Tuscarora Tribes. 








to them last year to live peaceably one with another, 
which they will always endeavour. 

Upon presenting the fourth, they said that was in re- 
membrance of the advice heretofore given them not to 
be too credulous of reports, they being generally false, 
and spread abroad by ill men; for their parts they would 
believe no reports against us, and hoped we would be- 
lieve no ill reports of them. 

Whereupon the governor replied, that he was very 
glad to see them, and thanked them for their kind pre- 
sents; and cautioned them not to believe lies and stories 
that were too currently spread abroad for mischief by ill 
men; and that if any thing happened extraordinary, they 
should have notice by a messenger on purpose, and he 
desired the like from them; for that the proprietor, Mr. 
Penn, as also himself, owned, and.loved them as their 
brethren. And being desired to attend to-morrow in the 
afternoon, they withdrew. 

Ordered, that Mr. Hill, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Preston, 
dispose of the presents to the best advantage, and pro- 
vide a suitable return against to-morrow. 



















CAPE HENLOPEN LIGHT-HOUSE. 


On the 5th of September 1762, 2 patent for 200 acres 
of land, in the county of Sussex, was granted by the 
late proprietaries of Pennsylvania to the Board of War- 
dens, for the purpose of erecting a Light-house on cape 
Henlogen. In the course of the ensuing year, the ma- 
terials Yor the building were purchased, but it was not 
begun until the year 1765. In the years 1766, and 
1767, it was completed, and lighted, and in those years, 
and the succeeding year, the buoys were placed in the 
bay, &c. when the following estimate of the expences 
of this work, was made. 


Cost of the Light-House £.7,674 3 2 
First set of buoys, &c. 664 2 ft 
Second set of do. 478 12 10 
The expence of oil from the year, 1765 802 0 0 
The wages of the keeper 329 11 0 
Interest paid on money borrowed to go on 
with the work 1036 16 O 
10,985 5 a 
The money thus expended, was raised in the following 
manner: 
| The proceeds of a lottery 2,259 16. 9 
A sum taken up on loan 5,910 0 O 
| The proceeds of the duty on tonnage 2,791 14 6 
| Amount of sundry articles sold 254 5 4 








| 


11,595 16 7 


The Light-House was, in a great measure, burnt 
down, by the British, in the year 1777; but on the return 
| of peace, in the year 1783, the wardens immediately pro- 
| ceeded to repair the damages, and in 1784, it was light- 

ed. The annual expense of maintaining this building 
| has been estimated at £.623—that is— 

, For 2000 gallons of oil, 1 cwt. of cotton 

| wick 








£393 
| For the keeper’s wages, (who is appoint- 
, ed by the wardens, and gives security in 

£.500 for the faithful discharge of his 

trust) 130 
| For contingent repairs, &c. 100 
| 623 





Of such utility has this Light-House been considered, 
| that the wardens, I am informed, have determined, as 
soon as their funds will allow of the appropriation of 
£.500 to erect a beacon, or land-mark, on the opposite 
shore of Cape May. The land for this purpose has been 
already purchased, and a plan estimated at the cost of 
£.500, submitted to the consideration of the board.— 
The plan consists of 
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eciniaiinnatiiiiatans 
12 feet base 
48 do. superstructure 
10 do. cage 
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70 feet total height. 


Chevaux de Frize. 


It will not be inapplicable to close this detail, with a 
memorandum respecting the removal of the chevaux de 
frize, which were sunk in the channel of the Delaware 
during the late war. This work was undertaken and 
executed by Mr. Arthur Donnaldson and Mr. Levi Hol- 
Jingsworth, in the summer of 1784. The number of 
these obstructions were about 60 or 70, and in dimen- 
sions about 60 by 30 feet. The cost, including the ex- 
pence of sweeping the river, amounted nearly to 7000 
pounds.—Columb. Mag. 1788. 


—— 


ACCOUNTS OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


It appears by the accounts just published, that the 
receipts during the year 1827, were(including $1293 53 
balance in hand Jan. 1, 1827,) $23,198 75, of which 
there accrued from 


$3,568 25 
1,527 00 


Fees on vessels from foreign ports 
Do do coast wise 


Head-money on foreign passengers 2,728 50 
7,823 75 

In property sold 1,500 00 

Borrowed 9,871 35 

Stock sold 2,342 63 


13,713 98 


EXPENDED during the year 22,555 29. 
Purchase ofa lot for deposit of nuisance 3,052 00 
Salaries, removing nuisances, incidental ex- 

penses, &c. 
Loans and interest 
iazaretto establishment, &c. 
City Hospital 
Contingent expenses 
Digging pits and fencing 


4,175 68 
8,149 15 
5,722 23 
821 08 
101 61 
633 54 


There are taxes outstanding due from col- 
lectors for 1814 to 1822 

Due 1823 

Balance in Treasurer’s hands 


2,196 04 
265 58 
643 46 








The Board of Health, at a meeting held on the 12th 
inst. elected their officers for the year, as follows: 

President—Cornelius Comegys. 

Secretary—Dr. R. Eglesfield Griffith. 

Treasurer—James Kitchen. 

Steward of Lazaretto—John Robbins. 

Clerk of the board—Joseph Pryor. 

Messengers—John Buckingham and A. J. Werthym. 

Superintendant of Blockley burying ground—John 
Marley. 


The board of commissioners of the Northern Liber- 
ties, on Thursday elected William Binder and George 
Gorgas, Esqrs. members of the Board of Health to serve 
the ensuing year. 


New Post Offices. 


A new post office has been established at Lengles- 
town, Dauphin county, and Dr. David Umberger, ap- 
pointed post master. . 

A new post office has been established at Point Plea- 
sant, in Bucks county, and Col. Joseph Hough, appoint- 
ed Post Master. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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CITY SINKING FUND. 
Schedule of the Stock belonging to the Sinking Fund 
of the Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of Philad. 





-— 


16 mill loan of 1813 38,300 00 
25 do 1814 20,127 45 
18 do 18,500 00 
44 per ct. U. S. debts 76,531 19 


—_— 





153,458 64 








6 per ct. stock, city debt 2,900 00 

5 do do 169,300 00 
——172,200 00 

Schuylkill Navigation Stock 25,000 00 

Schuylkill Permanent Bridg Stock 3,940 00 
2&,940 00 


354,598 64 
City Treasurer’s Office, March 7, 1828. 
JOHN BACON, City Treasurer. 


—_—— 


E. E. 


Pittsburgh, March 14. 

Earthquake—On Sabbath night last a few minutes af- 
ter 11 o’clock, a very distinct shock of an Earthquake 
was felt by several persons in this city. We have not 
heard that the concussion was felt on the high grounds 
remote from the river; it was probably confined to the 
alluvial formations near its shores. 

Shocks were also experienced at about the same hour 
at Baltimore, at Fredericksburg, Va. Raleigh, N. C. and 
Wheeling, Va. and Gettysburg in this state. 





[From the Pennsylvania Gazette. } 
COMMUNICATION. 

The Winter of 1827-28, is past, and such a one pre- 
cisely has never occurred during sixty years of my ob- 
servations. There were two events in it differing from 
any mild winters I ever remember—viz. so much absence 
of the sun—but one day in December clear all day— 
January 20th and 21st clear all day—February 8th sun 
arose clear and continued so all day as mild as the month 
of May—12th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 22d, 23~— 
all these days were clear, the sun shining all day—in 
one or two days the sun made its appearance nearly all 
day, and a number of days one, twe or three hours— 
add these to the whole days and it would scarcely 
amount to seventeen days clear sun—this is one singu- 
lar trait. 

The next is the uninterrupted state of the navigation 
of the river Delaware. I have known several soft winters 
in the course of my life, but I do not recollect any but 
what was more or less interrupted and obstructed with 
ice. The winter of 1777-8, when the British army lay 
in Philadelphia, and the American at Valley Forge, was 
an open one—much. rain and excessive bad travelling, 
but there was at oné time much ice in the river. The 
following winter, ’78-9, was a mild pleasant one; yet 
there was ice sufficient to obstruct the navigation—this 
winter was so mild that on the 22d March, the orchards 
of different kinds were all in blossom, and the meadows 
as green as in the month of June, inthe neighbourhood 
of Downingstown, Lancaster road; and the next morn- 
ing a storm at northeast, with nearly two feet of snow 
on the ground which destroyed all the fruit of that year. 

The coldest weather, to Jast any considerable time, 
for this many years, was in Feb. 7, 1817—it froze almost 
all the fire-plugs in the city, and the water in the main 
pipe in South street. 

A Native or Parraperpata. 
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